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carefully studied, so as to give variety to their forms and attitudes. 
The picture may rank with this gifted artist's most successful pas- 
torals. 

THE WIDOW'S CRUSE. 
Engraved by E. Roffe, from the Group by J. Adams-Acton. 

The story of ' The Widow's Cruse ' is found in the fourth chap- 
ter of " The Second Book of the Kings," where the reader is told 
"a certain woman of the wives of the sons of the prophets," 
whose two sons are about to be " taken in execution " by a relent- 
less creditor and sold as bondsmen, appeals for help to the prophet 



Elisha, who asks her what she has in her house ; her reply is, 
nothing "save a pot of oil ; " but we must refer our readers to the 
narrative itself for explanation of the subject. 

The sculptor has not sought to do more than offer a literal ren- 
dering of the incident described in the narrative ; but he has given 
to it much poetic feeling, with felicitous artistic grouping, im- 
pressive withal, and shows a sound knowledge of anatomical 
structure in the modelling of the two boys. An idea of the size 
of the group may be formed when we state that the height of the 
principal figure is three feet. Both this work and its companion, 
the 'Orestes and Pylades,' were exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
London, in 1869: they are in the possession of Isaac Holden, Esq., 
M.P., for whom they were especially executed. . 



RECENT CHURCH-RESTORATIONS IN ITALY. 




HILE in the United States it is difficult to save 
from the ruthless hands of so-called Progress the 
famous old churches and other historic me- 
morials, the Italians are watching with jealous 
care the necessary reparations taking place in 
some of their monumental edifices, which, on 
account of the art and history loving charac- 
teristics of the nation, have been preserved for ages, much in their 
original condition, and are now the pride of the land. 

Among the most important of such church-restorations in Rome 
are those of the world-renowned Basilica of St. John Lateran. 
This edifice, once proudly entitled " Mother and Chief all the Cities, 
and of the World," was erected upon the Ccelian Hill by the Emperor 
Constantine, and consecrated a.d. 319. The site chosen was that 
previously occupied by the palace of the Laterans, a consular family, 
which under Nero lost all — possessions and palace — on account of 
the conspiracy against that emperor of one of the members. 

According to the learned Italian archaeologist Nibby, St. Sylves- 
ter, to whom Constantine presented the church, converted it into a 
basilica, and dedicated it to the Saviour, who was regarded as its 
patron, until A.D. 1 144, when, under Pope Lucius II., who added 
the particular worship of Sts. John the Baptist and the Evangelist, 
it received its present name of the Basilica of St. John. 

For a thousand years or more the Roman popes used every pos- 
sible care to preserve and beautify this edifice, nor do we read of a 
single proposition to destroy it on the plea that it occupied space 
which would be better devoted to modern buildings. On the con- 
trary, when, in the year 1308, on the vigils of St. John, while the 
canons were in the choir chanting vespers, the roof took fire from 
the carelessness of a workman, and most of the basilica was burned, 
Pope Clement V., even from his remote residence in Avignon, sent 
the means for its reerection. 

The succeeding popes, Urban V. and Hadrian IV., continued to 
advance the reparations of the Lateran Basilica. Martin V. or- 
dered for it a fine pavement in Alexandrine work, and had the walls 
painted by Gentile or Pietro of Pisa. Eugene IV. adjusted the co- 
lumns and the architrave. Sixtus V. restored the bell-tower, and 
repaired the walls, in great part. Innocent VIII., or, according to 
others, Alexander VI., made the arch over the papal altar, sup- 
ported by two large columns of granite. Pius IV. renewed the 
fagade on the north side. Pius V. covered the central nave with a 
gilded ceiling. Clement VIII. erected the rich altar of the Sacra- 
ment, and, after reconstructing the transverse nave, had it painted. 
Sixtus V. built the northern portico, and adorned it with paintings. 
In spite of all these additions and embellishments, in the year 
1650, it was remarked by Pope Innocent X. that a basilica which 
had reached the advanced age of three hundred and thirty-one 
years could not endure much longer ; so he ordered the architect 
Borromini to rebuild it entirely, preserving as much as possible, 
however, of the old work. This was done, and Clement XII., who 
perceived that still an appropriate facade was lacking upon the east- 
ern side (once flanked by the ancient portico), added, A.D. 1734, 
the present imposing front. 



Although the same period which witnessed the first permanent 
erections in the United States seems but as yesterday, in Italy 
still, one hundred and forty-two years, even in this milder, less ra- 
vaging climate, have left their mark upon the imposing Basilica of 
St. John, and have made other reparations necessary. In the year 
1855 the architect in charge of the edifice, Signor Busiri, presented 
a plan for its restoration. But Cardinal Altieri, then chief of the 
basilica's administration, refused his consent to the somewhat 
grandiose ideas advanced, which comprised also a reparation of 
the sacristy and other dependencies of the building. The repara- 
tions decided upon, and at present taking place, are only those ab- 
solutely necessary, and are in accordance with a new plan drawn 
up by Busiri, with the aid of the architects Fontana and Sarti. The 
works are limited to a new choir, a large singing-gallery, and the 
displacement of the apsis for the construction of a subterranean 
receptacle for a number of illustrious funereal memorials now in 
the crumbling Leonine portico. 

In one of the most imposing squares of Rome, adjoining the 
Colonna Palace, rises another spacious and adorned church known 
by the name of the Santi Apostoli — for it was dedicated, at its 
erection, to the apostles Philip and James. Tradition assigns its 
foundation to Constantine, but a surer history, as well as the Latin 
inscription in the Tribune, refers it to Pope Pelagius I., who, dying 
in the year 559, was buried in the then unfinished edifice, leaving 
the work to be completed by his successor, John III. This was 
done, and for more than two hundred years it endured without re- 
paration. Then, in the middle of the eighth century, the porticos 
were reduced to such a state of ruin that it became necessary for 
Pope Paul I. to order their restoration. This was commenced, but 
terminated only under Hadrian I., A.D. 785, who repaired also the 
ceiling of the chief nave, and presented the church with an altar- 
piece. It received other gifts from Leo III. In the year 886, hav- 
ing fallen into complete disrepair, Pope Stephen V. renewed the 
buildingfrom its foundations. This sufficed until the days of Mar- 
tin V., who again restored it. Still more thorough reparations 
were made under Sixtus V. in A.D. 1475, when the Tribune was 
renewed under the skilful direction of Baccio Pintelli. The same 
architect later, in the reign of Pope Julius II., erected the existing 
portico. Ruin again threatening the edifice at the beginning of 
the last century, Pope Clement XI. ordered the church to be re- 
built, leaving untouched the portico of Baccio with its travertine 
statues of Christ and the apostles. 

Fontana was the architect whose plan was chosen for the recon- 
struction of the building (as now seen), and Clement XI. laid the 
corner-stone with much ceremony on the 27th of February, 1702, 
adding some medals struck off in honour of the occasion, inscribed 
on one side with his portrait and a Latin motto, " My Aid to the 
Lord ; " while on the other was the plan of the new edifice, with 
the words, "The New Basilica of the Twelve Apostles of the 
World." For, insensibly, since the seventeenth century, the name 
of the church had extended to all the apostles ; not only, as before, 
to Sts. Philip and James. The process of erection continued until 
the year 1724, when it was consecrated by Pope Benedict XIII. 
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The facade remained unfinished as late as 1827 ; then it was com- 
pleted, as now seen, by Duke Torlonia, from the designs of the 
architect Valadier. 

Now, the frati in charge of the church have recently restored 
and embellished it with great taste and richness. The principal 
part of the frescoes have been executed by Professor Fontana. 
The paintings of the twelve apostles, of John the Baptist, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, and the four evangelists, around the upper portion of 
the central nave, are his work. They are isolated figures. Sts. 
Mark and Matthew are remarkably fine, as well as St. John, 
although the latter is suggestive of the representation of the evan- 
gelist painted by Domenichino in the Church of St. Andrea della 
Valle. The St. Luke is somewhat inferior to the others. Fontana 
has also made various groups of angels and cherubs in ornamenta- 
tion of the principal paintings, obtaining good effects in relief. The 
Chapel of the Crucifixion has been adorned with frescoes by Pro- 
fessor Bruschi. 

In Milan, the locale of the Cathedral Museum has been recently 
admirably arranged. A number of works of art, and of ancient 
fragments, that had been abandoned and left in various localities, 
have been placed there. In the court, there are interesting remains 
of sarcophagi, statues, busts, heads, an ancient military Roman 
inscription that was on the Via Cassia, sculptures, and family 
escutcheons. In the entrance-hall of the offices there are bas- 
reliefs, of remarkable merit, ancient small columns, portions of 
statues, ornaments, vases, a magnificent bronze candelabrum with 
mosaic-work in Byzantine style, lunettes, stone gates finely sculp- 
tured, &c. In the Hall of the Archives, in the upper story, are 
seen, carefully collected and arranged, models of the cathedral 
and cupola, attributed to Arnolfo and to Brunellesco, as well as 
various designs, in wood, of the facades, made by the most esteemed 
artists of Florence and elsewhere at the time of the Medicasan rule. 
Notable among these are the plans of John of Bologna, Buonta- 
lenti, Silvani, Parigi, and Vasari, while all show the style of the 
epoch, that would have ill-accorded with the character of the edi- 
fice. There are also a large number of the plans presented at the 
last two occasions when designs for the facade were desired, so 
that the whole history of this portion of the cathedral is here seen, 
practically portrayed. 

In Florence, on the opposite side of the street upon which stands 
the Or' San Michele, adorned externally with the famous statues 
of St. Luke, St. John, St. James, St. Thomas, and St. Mark, is a 
Gothic edifice, the original church of St. Michael, when its rival 
was only a granary, and since converted into an oratory dedicated 
to San Carlo. It was erected in a.d. 1284, and is one of the most 
characteristic monuments of Arnolfo that Florence boasts. It 
shows the simple and severe style of that epoch, when the archi- 
tectural form of the religious edifices conformed to the sanctity 
of the purpose for which they were intended, and were inspired by 
a spontaneous sentiment of sincere and profound faith, like the 
paintings of Fra Angelico. 

Anciently, according to the more general custom of the period, 
especially for churches, this oratory was roofed with overlapping, 
saddle-formed beams". Later, when the company of the Lombards 



had taken possession of the edifice, dedicating it to San Carlos, 
that characteristic roofing disappeared, covered with a ceiling of 
matting, a degeneration due to the corrupt taste of a whimsical 
epoch. Also, gradually, the church had to submit to other un- 
satisfactory changes, suggested by the same incorrect ideas. 

Recently, the stucco of the ceiling threatened to fall, and the 
government was solicited to repair it. As the church was a na^ 
tional monument, 6,000 lire were assigned for the necessary works. 
Pistolesi, the engineer-architect employed, concluded that it would 
be well to restore the ancient, overlapping beams of the church (a 
cavaletti). He assigned the decorative works to the distinguished 
Cavaliere Gaetano Bianchi, and thus the cavaletti beams are 
now seen, painted a tempera, in water-colours, in the style appro- 
priate to the original period of the building's construction. Below, 
in good fresco-painting, and in the same style, is a cornice passing 
around the whole interior of the church. The facade of the Tri- 
bune, as well as its three arches, is also adorned with frescoes by 
the same artist. In removing the stucco-ceiling, behind it, in the 
interior, was found the eye of the facade. 

Worthy of all praise as are these reparations, they have not satis- 
fied, however, the desire, but rather increased it, to see the church 
again as it was originally, when, being a work of Arnolfo, it must 
have been very beautiful. 

From these examples, we see how jealously Italy is caring for 
her ancient religious edifices, and how attractive she thus renders 
the country to visitors from other lands, familiar with her varied 
history and eager to see its monuments. For a well-preserved 
edifice tells more of the spirit, tastes, and habits of the age, to 
which it owes its erection, than a mass of written histories. 

It was natural, in a country ruled over by popes who owed their 
authority to the religious sentiment of the people, that much atten- 
tion should have been given to the restoration of the most spacious 
and esteemed places of worship ; but, also, these same spiritual 
rulers have done much for the preservation of still more ancient 
Roman monuments, although connected with paganism, and not 
with Christianity. Much of this was doubtless due to the opinions 
and influence of the many men of letters, artists, sculptors, and 
architects, of cultivated taste, who have adorned Italy in all ages. 
Now, she is reaping the benefit of their wise counsels ; and, in 
continuing the same course of laying out considerable sums of 
money for the judicious restoration of her time-worn monuments, 
the government is insuring the annual arrival of visitors, who, by 
their expenditures in sight-seeing, do much, if not all, towards the 
defraying of expenses thus incurred. 

Shall the United States, in an epoch replete with appreciation of 
objects of historical interest, as well as of art, adopt the contrary 
system to that of Italy, and remove all the landmarks of her first 
brave settlers, leaving no dwellings to tell of their privatelife, nor 
churches to show their mode of worship ? Rather let us cherish 
every important memorial of forefathers who planted so deeply 
and so wisely ; and, beginning thus, in our country's youth, pos- 
terity will better understand and desire to imitate all that was good 
in the honoured past ! 

Clara L. Wells. 



ART-NOTES FROM PARIS 



PRIL is usually a very uninteresting month in the 
Art-world of Paris, owing to the near approach of 
the Salon, and the consequent stagnation among 
all Art-producers. Certain events, however, and 
notably the great auction-sales, have lent it con- 
siderable importance. The suicide of Charles 
Marchal made a deep and mournful impression. 
It is now reported that he was threatened with softening of the 
brain, and it was the approach of that malady which caused the 
curious derangement of eyesight with which he was afflicted, 
namely, that of seeing every object slightly double. Want, most 
assuredly, was not the cause of the rash deed, as his studio con- 
tained works of Art and articles of value sufficient in number to 




have provided him with the means of existence for a long time, 
even had his powers of producing been totally paralysed. The 
sale of his effects will take place during the second fortnight of 
May. It will comprise his picture, exhibited at last year's Salon, 
entitled 'The First Step,' the unfinished works intended for that of 
this year, and a number of reproductions, sketches, and studies 
of those on which his reputation was founded, and notably his 
'Penelope' and 'Phryne,' and his powerful contribution to the 
Salon of 1875, entitled 'La Proie.' His private collection of pic- 
tures, tapestries, and drawings, and a number of paintings offered 
by his personal friends among the artists, will also, be included in 
the sale. 

Since the dispersion of the gallery of the Duke de Morny, the 



